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■ : Time&StatfWritersLL'ri^. SiS&iL': 

■ ' “K=t ssr«i ??:» : j -r. 

-' - NE W~. 0 ELETAN S —A £. 'daybreak' 
art \18 -wheel' semitrailer truck es 
cortedlf Louisiana'jj-state 

troopers^ groaneSFdowrt? a-marr ow 
gravel road to an old brick explosive 
. magasine;'-deep*'m>'kt"rn‘angToove 


swamp-. 


■ -4 


■sdggpe&tzii. 


A'jClTixerstater. troopers- \vere?' there to 
supervise' 1 ! the loadirigPor? 7,500 
•pounds', of CL plastique-' explosives 
and to guard the shipment as far as 
the- Texas border, the first leg of a 
2,tXXPmile trek. 1 to a ; desert bunker 
east cf Eos Angelek^'- riA-'-vA;-.* - A i 
7 -A"Pomona^Calif.. , 'munitions deal- 
er-had ordered this shipment. He 
was amassing, at- a -cost of about 
$300,0003 alt - private stocks of the 
military surplus explosive available 
in- the -JJnited 1 States .and Canada. 
Tha'dealer claimed at the time that 
. it would be. used to simulate atomic 


:!Actualiy^-.the^4^tdUmately: 20 
"'tons crfit—was seo-etijr.bound for a 
Libyam afsenaK'tO'outfit ar terrorist 
venter- arid trainlog'sehool in Tripoli 
. runibyr former. Central Intelligence 


yaa ruleriCoh. Moarnmar Kadaf! and j 
reaping profits estimated.by federal! 
uu thori ties? tcrbem them ailibr.s -of 

fjn-witiihgly Helped A 

When- ;the. Louisiana/- troopers 
o i tchedin to help lead the 30-pound 
cakes- of ^creani-colored'fGdii they 
unwittingly... helped. jlauncfi ,what 
federal .agents now believe; was the-] 
largesL-iilegaL: shipment^! explo- 
sives-tcver-. made by Americana to 


international terrorist^f r 5^;/*ri - 


A., federal grand jiirje yrill heat 
testimony . next . week. Tit? Times 


thettS/marketoir surplus plastique 
e^loave?^f^k^piig:.,th^ta 



The ‘grand jury, ic 
latest .in a.three-year j 
involvement of activ< 

CLA agents.. Green- Be 
government technida 
expanding role as a ,s U 
world terrorism/ll-r '/ 

. .The story- of this e:q 
merit Is a window'into 
international terror ai 
iteers who, exploit.it, ^ 

Escort Required, 

Protection? for? the- 1 
load'was: tight that siili 
morning; iafiAugustjE 
Louisiana' s/sexplosive: 
troopers, wererequ ir ed 
shipmentto keepit out 
hands.TButr when't] 
waved, goodbye at. th 
therev was-. -.no escort ^waiting . .in I 
Texas ,.-.s or.beyondri A/i'yy-r -• : 

-tVNor.one seemed torbecas con-- 
cemed as we.- were;", recalled troop- 
■er-EIck Borgus.TAnd wetold Texas 
it-waswramgA^j^^j^^iTcS 1 - 
ATheb.lrucklcad':' , vvasttiuimately- 
eombined into a 20-ton inventory of 
C4 accumulated by the -Pomona 
dealer.-Jerome Sr Brower: It. would 
be airlifted to Libya two-months la- 
ter; from . Houston -aboard" a char- 
tered DC-8 in boxes marked "drili-i 
ingmudm ;/ .L- a A- 
■ -; r Akeady^.-.anf eJaboratei, terrorist . 

•training- school" arsenal and bomb 
lab9?atpix-^-rnuch.of itstill in.cper- : 
ation.mccording to U.S. -authorities 
—had been set up in Libya . in The 

’servants' quarters of the Tripoli palace of former King j 
■kldris, ousted by Kadafrin 1969. ^ . j 

-The. terrorist center in Tripoli was setup in 1976 and; 
/staffed by American - ex-Green Berets/ -retired U.S/ 
/'government bomb experts and at leasttw.o civilian em- j 
; ployees on leavedrom. the top secret China Lake Naval; 
"Weapons Center. east. of Bakersfield/Calif.' Authorities! 


/say they know of at least 30 Americans who have been ; 
"involved. p 


_ '--.Their skills were ’lised" for commando training in such' 1 
' "areas as coverUoperaLimSi-sabwage auTd-aswijsinatkmci 
"Their students were Libyan, soldiers and Arab terror, H 
.iStS ... — ‘ . .... , . . --- v .-';- - -'"j 

'nv.pther Americansprecruited frorrr around the U Blby 1 
'Libyan agents,: worked in a bomb factory— eamouflag- j 
; ing bombs as- ash trays^ lamps, flower vases, alarm! 
“blocks, refrigeratorspltelevisions, radios/ briefcases, tea 
.kettles- and candlesi’.One of ' the- bomb- experts told-a 
^Washington grand jury in 1980 that he made a bomb to 
• bp hidden imaboxof tea and given to someone as a gift. 


Mlfc^-Pn® wilkey^khbw^e.number of people killed 
*OT«maimed asfafire^t’o&tlie' esplosiyw that were.sup- 
! plied r“fC'andXbttechmcians-who-asisisted) hi training: 


7to?roristsintlie useof;theseexplosivesd'5^:V^u»?i^r;-f»-f 
"y/Ohe or more" of the .bombs- killed se- " ~ ’ 


^va wi- sum Kvt 


mm 





lcy^greigTt ; agents now have, day -to -day control 
o^ryArnericSS^espionage ■ and covert-action 


. • ;V •; exclusivb to sptmjGHT,' .... J -"T- •' Tri’’Spain, according to this source — 

';BX: George Nicholas . - who has had access to command-level 

A- brazen attempt by Influential “Israel-llrsters” in the policy echelons of intelligence memoranda before he quit 
, A™;™- C t,r=>tir>n to extend their control to the day-to-day es- and decided to talk to the SPOT-. 

pionage^and covert-action operations of the CIA ]]g]^lishnrent cbffktence—the^hwee^nying 'offlchds : 

the controversy and scandals that shook the U.b. ml 0 of the CIA station have offered to resign ■ 

this summer. ' -riVc ; • - . . 'T i ;.:, c m „u rather than collaborate with the Mossad ! 

Tlie dual loyalists, whose domination over the federal executive tugn ^ rep i ac i ng the legally elected govern- j 
planning and strategy-making resources is now just about total, have ion I menl with a regime »i cs s friendly to the ! 
wanted to grab a hand in the on-the-spot “field control of the CIA s, Arabs „ . .... . . i 

worldwide clandestine services. They want this control, not just tor them- l yct The SP oTLIGHT’s best-inform- j 


selves, but on behalf of the Mossad, 
Israel’s terroristic secret police. 

An exceptionally well-informed and 
responsible U.S. intelligence source a 
brilliant, young attorney who quit a key 
national-security post only a month ago j 
protest ' the takeover by senior of IT- I 
dais whose first loyalty is to Israel— said 
the high-handed intrusion of Mossad 
agents into some of' the most sensitive 
enclaves of . American statecraft has 
give n rise, ;-, for .'more 'than a ‘ year r to 
growingfconcern, dissension and inter- 
necine conflict- in the -inner circles of 
Washington’s Intelligence and security 
establishment. r ~ ,c. ' 

. The resentments and; friction ar e even 
more acute- among Americans overseas 
espionage arid covert-action stations-h In 
France, the CIA contirtgent, command- 
ed by Israel-firster Aaron Meyer, tacitly 

collaborated 

of terror and disinformation that ousted j 
the Dro- American Gis.carcL government^ 


This brought to power Francois Mitter-' ed sources, several of them intelligence ; 
rand, the socialist-communist candidate! officials with decades ot experience,; 
who had- the personal support of Israeli | concurred in the view that gaining a i 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin y a bit-; large measure of control over the in- 
I tec foe.of former President -Valery Gis- j put” of America’s global intelligence 
i. card D’Estatng: '■ 'v\ | network was a prime goal of the Israeli 

I mossao RESISTED :y : - •" • j government and of its inner .circle of 

j But in ocher nations American CIA agents and supporters in Washington, j 
station chiefs have resisted — and. at- These experienced sources were inter-i 
times- - bitterly protested— the brash v j ewe d un der a pledge of strictly pro- 
demands by Mossad agents' who expect- 1 t e cted anonymity in the course of the 
ed U.S. intelligence -support for their i S pe C j a l inquiry— now 2Vz months long- 
violent intrigues against 'the local] c i evo tccI by. The SPOTLIGHT’S investi-j 
government. ... ■ j gative team to the crisis in American m- 

In Spain, Britain, Argentina and Aus- te njg ence caused by the unprecedented 
tria", where the Mossad’s saboteurs and infiltration of the Mossad. The sources 
destabilization, experts are hard at work assesse d the situation, with visible con- 

against national leaders who have drawn cern ,i as “extremely dangerous” and 

the ire of Premier Begin, senior U.S. “unconstitutional and unlawful. ’’ One 
clandestine-services officers have refus- sa jd ft j s “simply unbelievable ... there j 
f»rl tn make commoR iavise^with Israel’s! u nQmxg^em ior it in our history, or, j 

,> ^lA-RDP91.-0090ll^Q^^)p^^(^rifc history of any i 

other nation JV .V-.i T • ' V.* 1 
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1U. S, Establishes Computer .Security" Center"^ 

Gaithersburg, Md. — The Defense Dept, has created a new center to evaluate the 
intrinsic security of different computer architectures for sensitive applications in the 
Defense Dept, and intelligence community where each user's access to material must . 
be limited to the security level for which that person has been cleared. ' 

Esta blishment of the new compute r security evaluatio n center at the National 
Securi ty Agency was anno unced here at a conference on computer security by Adm. 
,jB. R. I nman, who approved the new function when he was dire ctor of N SA. Inman now 
Is depu ty director for central in telligence. \ " . - 

Inman said that some but not all of the findings of the center’s technical evaluations f 
will be made public and gave the rationale for the government’s guidelines on making 
computer security techniques available to non-government users. . :■ ■'} ; 

The government will continue to encourage computer manufacturers to develop 
architectures and techniques to enhance the security of their commercial products so 
tiio government can us© tr.ese products wherever possible, he said. y. p 

"Out sensitive portions of the systems and the known vulnerabilities that remain' 
must be protected in the interest of both government and the manufacturer,” inman 
. said, “it is quite, likely, therefore, that the most sensitive portions of the center’s _ 
analysis will be both classified and proprietary to the manufacturer,”', he said. ' . T 

/'• According to Inman, the new center “will not make genera! product endorsements,” 
•and the reports it issues will be for use only by the Defense Dept/and intelligence T 
community. ... " " ’• ... .' " ." /'• .:.:>'•••'- r 'by 

However, a list of the relative standing of different computer manufacturers’ security' , 
techniques ’’may be available publicly to provide both incentive and encouragement 
' for manufacturers in developing ‘trusted systems’ and for private sector users to 
‘ .employ,” Inman said. _ .• . . l.y .. - Tv 5 /; 

“Because of the wide range of sensitive environments that exist for information 
systems, ranging from privacy applications to compartmentalization within the inteili- ? 
gence community, it will bo vital lor the evaluated products list to offer a range of 
technical categories and appropriate environments for specific systems,” tnman 
said. ; ./ [ " 'f 

" Ha said that while the new center is an important step toward advancing the security 
of computer systems. It will be necessary for Defense Depf. and intelligence commu- 
nity personnel "to become aware of and properly employ procedures for development 
.'of ’trusted systems’ applications.”. i /V;y:A 

'•/jGeorge Cotter of NSA has been named director of the new education center and ‘‘ 
USAF Col. Roger Schell will be the deputy director. ~~~ - v 1 i ' 

- • ■■ ■; ■ _ - ■' ’ , — ■' ,_■• Z:r.Z-4 . J,. , . _. . 1'7 . ^ 
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By WALTER SULLIVAN 

The National Security Agency has 
formed a new center to cooperate with 
business in evaluating methods devised 
by scientists to prevent unauthorized ac- 
cess to computer systems. It3 goal is to 
allay industry fears that such develop- 
ments would be stamped secret, pre- 
venting their marketing. . 

The Security Technical Evaluation 
Cent er isauparently designed to encour- 
age businesses to share their develop- 
ments with the Government in return 
for protection of' their proprietary 
rights. ' 

- without' that cooperation, according 
to Adin. Bobby R. Jhman, deputy direc- 


tor of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
concealment of ingenious new advances 
could lead to a “highly undesirable 
situation” In which private concerns, 
such as banks and insurance ^compa- 
nies, have better protected computer 
systems than the Government. 

Admiral Inman was formerlydirector 
of the National Security Agency, which 
maintains the secrecy of the Govern- 
ment’s communications networks and 
see& to break the codes of other govern- 
ments. : 

, .. Fears of Government 

Last- year, the admiral was a central 
figure in a debate between the National 
Security Agency and academics who re- 
- beliethat efforts to classify their work. 
The agency feared that the publication 
of some new ideas- in cryptography 
; could make it easier for foreign powers 
f to decipher American messages-or to, 

devise undecipherable cedes. 

The prevention of unauthorized entry 
into data banks and other computer sys- 
tems is closely related to code-making 
: and code-breaking. Unlike the theft of 
documents, information can be stolen 
i from such a system without leaving a 
1 trace. . 

I Systems involving national security 
'and those of the business world are 
| becoming more and more closely linked 
I in national networks. Without stirring 
; from his console, a clever anSf well-in- 
j formed thief might be able to pilfer in- 
formation from a system thousands of 

I miles away. Likewise, false information 

j could be put into the system, leading to 
f i na ndal chaos or disastrous decisions. 


communications security role where the 
Government has been dominant. 

The development of procedures that 
protect “sensitive portions of a system 
which the Government does not own,” 
Admiral Inman conceded, will be diffi- | 
cult for the center. “Simply classifying 
security-related portions of a system 
built by Industry won’t work,” he said. 

The Government, he added, “repre- 
sents such a small portion of the overall 
market that the manufacturer may wel i 
decide not to sell to the Government 
rather than accepting the limits, im- 
posed by classification.” 
j Nevertheless, parts of the computer 
'systems must remain protected, ho 
I said, in the interests of both Govern- 
‘ ment and business. “It is quite likely, 
therefore, that the most sensitive por- 
tions of the Government’s analyseswill 
be both classified and proprietary to tire 

I manufacturer." . " • ' ‘V • 

! - “Careful, reasoned interactions be- 
i tween the Government and industry will 
| be needed t^work out suitable working 
h relationships,” he said.- 

•ij The center will not make general 
3 product endorsements, he said, but the 
ji merits of one system relative to others 
Ithat have been evaluated “may be 

I I available publicly in order to provide i n- 
centive and -encouragement for manu- 
facturers to develop trusted systems 
and private sector users to employ 
them.” 


Admiral Inxnan explained to a semi- 
nasheW Monday at the N ational Bureau 
o! Standards near Washington that the 
new center is to serve- the Defense De- 
partment and the intelligence communi- 
ty yet at the same time work with com- 
mercial developers of computer system 
defenses. ■ 

Active Industry Role Wanted 

The center will seek to encourage as 
much participation of industry as possi- 
ble, Admiral Inman said. This, he 
added, is in “sharp contrast” to the Na- ; 
tlonal Security Agency’s traditional 
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Yes, But Using Businessmen As Agents 


, By MURRAY FROMSON and NORMAN SKLA: 



In the shadowy world of espionage, noth 
ing is more dangerous to an agent than to 
have his "cover blown." As any fan of spy, 
novels or adventure films knows, this means! 
having the seemingly innocuous occupation) 
of the secret agent revealed to be a sham; 
only a “cover” to his real work — spying. 

Recently, the cover for many present and 
future intelligence agents was blown during 
a network television news-program: Not by 
a reporter, or by. someone , hostile to the 
agency, such as ex-CIA agent Philip Agee, 
but by the Central Intelligence Agency's! 
own deputy director, Adm. Bobby Ray In- 
man. . ; . ... 

During an , interview <• on ABC’s “Night- 
ime, anchor Ted Koppel asked why busi- 
nessman- Max C. Huge! hadbeen named to 
head up the most secret and sensitive of all 
CIA units,/ the one- responsible for covert 
operations overseas. .; v l-f'Aa-b 

Inman casually. replied that-Hugel had 2(1 
years of experience abroad and “could be: 
helpful in rebuilding- the clandestine service 
. . . Then, irr a shocking gaffe or terrible 
lapse of judgment, Inman proceeded to ex- 
plain just where America’s enemies, inter- 
national terrorists and foreign ’critics might 
look for CIA agents. In the cryptic jargon of 
the- intelligence professional, he said that in 
the future the CIA would “rely far more on 
non-official (than on official) cover, the use 
of commercial drops to provide the necessa- 
ry cover for clandestine agents all over the 
world.” ' • ’ . -. 

What is meant by “non-official cover’’? 

According to a CTA spokesman, it is “some- 
one who works undercover for a commer- 
cial enterprise* an intelligence person who-, 
might ostensibly be working for a, business, 
enterprise.”". - ■’■ ' ; . ’■ “Y'J 
Inman’s remark was no slip, theo..In fact' 
earlier i n the Hugel af fair. CIA director Wil- 
liam J. Casey said, **. T . Hugei's background! 
in business overseas would "be useful in ar- 
ranging cover for security agents.” In short, 
the CIA seems to be ready to- -plant more 
agents in U.S. companies abroad and prob- 
ably to send more operatives out- as busi- 
nessmen and women. That,. of course, isn’t 
new. Putting it on the record is. 


It has been a long-standing but almost 
never acknowledged practice for some 


-also i 


American businessmen and U.S.-owned 
companies overseas to cooperate with the 
CIA. The individuals took on occasional 
part-time assignments,, while major 
corporations permitted agents to operate in 
the guise of sales representatives, engineers 
and the like. In such roles, the operatives 
could move with relative freedom about, a 
country, gathering information and perhaps 
directing the activities of local agents. 

. The question is not so much one of In- 
man’s candor or the agency’s morality, but 
rather the. effectiveness of such a practice. 

The CIA s use of commerce as a cover raises 
doubts about the legitimacy of all bona-fide-! 
businessmen, big or small, who choose to 
work overseas. -A ’ 

. As foreign correspondents in Asia for 
'many' years, we and our colleagues often 
wondered about some of the suspicious 
characters we encountered.' There were 
times when we also looked askance at some 
so-called journalists who would mysterious- 
ly appear in the midst of some crisis but who 
never seemed to file their stories. 

Following an unwritten journalistic code, 
however, most reporters rarely, if ever, dis- 
closed what they knew or suspected about 
business people or innocuous-looking trad- 
ing companies that were quite likely 
“fronts’- for clandestine CIA activities. 

Especially in the 1950s and early ’60s, 
during the height of the Cold War, it was 
just not the kind of story one reported. For 
instance, we ..all knew that Air America, 

; which . went through a half-dozen name 
..changes as a contract airline in the Far East. 

Avas owned and operated by the CIA. Yet 
-■ none of us wrote about it until the Vietnam 
KWar when government’ duplicity itself be- 
came a major issue. ’ 'V 'i- !-•»'• / 

■ -But In the fallout from the' recent con- 
troyersy over CIA Director Casey and his 
former deputy director for operations, Hu- 
gel, plans to step up use of American busi- 
ness abroad as spy network covers have 
J now been discussed openly. ; A . 

/ Adm. Inman is a career specialist mantel-' 

| ligence, widely regarded by his peers as one 
( of the best iathe business. But after what he 
said on TV, one could easily.ixnagine terror- 
ists and KGB operatives around the globe 
rubbing their hands in glee. Moreover,- the 
embarrassment , to friendly governments 
and the danger to those individual Ameri-- 

cans who have voluntarily worked for theri jree-umce writers mi^os At 
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yet help U.S. adversaries from MoscoyLto J 
1 Havana ignite the kind of propaganda fires. 


The admiral’s gratuitous remarks' 
stunned the business corami inity. 

A senior vice-president of a multinational 
corporation operating in the Middle -East. 
Asia and Latin America put it this way- “It 
jeopardizes the credibility of American 
companies that want to do business abroad 
.as well as the lives of their employees who 
have absolutely:: nothing- to do with:. the 
CTA.” > .’• 

r An aerospace executive said,- “Even; the’ 1 
hint that a major U.S. firm might be in- 
volved in espionage would have a chilling 
effect on the ability of coiporations to. do 
business overseas.” . . ;.T - 

Richard King, former director of Califbr-’ 
nia’s Office of International Trade and now 
. an international business adviser, said, -“The 
‘ multinational firms depend on a very open ' 
exchange of information wi’h foreign firms j 
in connection with joint ventures arid for ! 
market research. To nave any sort of suspi- ! 
cion of a CIA connection .would most as- ; 
suredly cut back on that kind of free ex-, 
change.” dry j 

■ And a senior officer for one Fortune'SQoJ 
company cited the more profound implica-j- 
•tions for U.S. entrepreneurs and corporate' 
representatives abroad. “The possibility of' 
stepped’-up terrorist activities against: 
American businessmen is frightening;:' he) 
said. ’• - - ■ ■ | 

In fact, the number of politically inspired! 
killings or kidnapings for ransom of foreign ! 
businessmen has grown dramatically in;re-i 
cent years, prompting some American firms [ 
to increase armed protection of their over- 
seas representatives. r. •-. 

No question,- the nation requires an effdef- 
- tive intelligence • agency as well " a sh-Eh’e 
means to “cover’Hts clandestine activities. 
The CIA. cannot realistically be expected ho 
hang out a sign on a storefront in Bangkok 
or Kai-achi, proclaiming it as the office of the ! 
resident, agent. But the 19&0s are not the 
. 1950s. The increasing need to have Ameri- 
can businessmen create job:;, expand trade 
and help to correct our balance of payments 
deficit makes the use. of these same busi- 
nessmen by the CIA seem, at the least/ex- 
tremely counterproductive. Such practices 
ought to be stopped I; T ... T ' ’ gU- . 


Murray Fromson, a former CBS Newscm~ r i 
respondeni,'dn^'N6rvxaii'Sh’arewitz-a.f(^-% 


mer Wall Street Journal re^iorter, are JbdpM 
free-lance writers in Los Angeles.) ., A "gf 3! 
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Casey survives the furor, but 
suspicion and intrigue linger 


"It is the unanimous judgment of the 
committee that no basis has been found 
for concluding that Mr. Casey is unfit to 
serve as director of Central Intelligence. " 


t was hardly a ringing endorsement, but 
that statement by a sour Senator Barry 
Goldwater nevertheless ended a two- 
week furor in Washington over the fit- 
ness of William Joseph Casey, 68, to stay 
on as head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. The Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee, which Goldwater leads, promised to 
push on with its investigation of Casey, 
but Ronald Reagan’s former campaign 
manager clearly had won, on points, one 
of the nastiest brawls in Washington since 
the President took office. In a broader 
sense, however, everyone lost. Casey re- 
mained under suspicion. Goldwater and 
other Senators who attacked Casey pre- 
maturely had been forced ro retreat. Ques- 
tions about secret CIA operations, and the 
character and judgment of tire nation’s 
top spymasters, had been raised around 
the world. 

The Casey battle involved a complex 
mixture of personal and institutional mo- 
tives, the springing of leaks and planting 
of misinformation, and a web of back- 
stage intrigue that tended to obscure the 
real reasons for the struggle. As pieced to- 
gether last week by Time correspondents, 
the inside story reflects little glory on any 
of the participants. 

A central figure in the drama was the 
increasingly crusty Goldwater, who con - 
siders himself the Senate’s leading expert 
on intelligence. The venerable (72) Ar- 
izona Republican was miffed when the 
Reagan transition team failed to consult 
him last January on who should head the 
CIA. He did not like the choice of Casey, 
a wily and tough Washington operator, 
to direct the agency. Casey made matters 
worse by virtual ly ignoring both Goldwa- 
ter’s committee and the House Intelli- 
gence Committee, which take 
their duties to oversee the CIA se- 
riously. He even curtailed the 
CIA’s congressional liaison staff. 

Meanwhile, tension was ris- 
ing between the White House 
and the oversight committees on 
just how much flexibility the CIA 
should be given to conduct co- 
vert operations and plant under- 
cover agents abroad. The com- 
mittees want to retain their own 
close surveillance in order to 
prevent tkekindof ^0^5 th 
caused tfleftn^S^^crcirpirol 1 
grief in the 1970s. Reagan, how- 
ever, has prepared an Executive 
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Casey on his way to a "cakewalk” with Senate intelligence Committee 


Leaks and misinformation, not to mention a complex mixture of motives. 


tration would be lifted. The CIA, for ex- 
ample, might be able to use the Peace 
Corps and students abroad as undercover 
agents. This proposal has led some Sen- 
ate Intelligence Committee members, as 
one put it, to believe that "the White 
House favors anything over at the CIA so 
long as it’s not embarrassing.” 

Within the agency, philosophical 
fights were brewing too. One faction, in- 
cluding Casey’s top deputy, Admiral 
Bobby Inman (who had been Goldwater's 
choice to head the agency), advocates 
more emphasis on “pure” intelligence 
gathering and analysis — calling the world 
as the agency sees it-, whatever the con- 
flicts with Administration policy. Other 
officials feel that the agency should tailor 
its reports to the decision-making needs 
of the President. Casey was seen by some 
as reflecting this view. When a CIA re- 
port failed to detect the degree of Soviet 
influence over worldwide terrorism that 
the White House is convinced exists, for 
example, Casey ordered the study to be re- 
done, and then redone again. 

The agency was also split over an in- 
ternal reorganization plan under which 


all of its work relating to the Soviet Union | 
would be consolidated in a single and 
probably dominant directorate. At pres- 1 
ent, responsibility for Soviet affairs is | 
parceled out to directorates that deal ! 
with intelligence gathering, analysis and i 
covert operations. The reorganization was 
first pushed by Max Huge!, the man ! 
whom Casey chose to head clandestine j 
operations — a wheeler-dealer from New ! 
Hampshire who was widely viewed in- 
side the CIA as a political amateur and in- j 
competent spymaster. 



L ate last month two Wall Street stock- 1 
brokers, Thomas and Samuel Me- I 
Nell, publicly accused Hugel of illegal j 
stock manipulation in the mid-1970s. The : 
timing of the McNeils’ attack, so long af- 1 
ter the events that had turned them ip' , 
enemies of Hugel’s, fueled suspicioi bat j 
it may have been instigated by Intgel’s 
CIA foes. When Huge! promptly resigned, ! 
his mentor, Casey, suddenly looked vul- j 
nerable too. Goldwater, in particular, saw i 
the Plugel fiasco as reason enough to re- i 
place Casey for having chosen a misfit 
for the sen sitive job. j 

After the Washington Post ' 
published the McNeils’ charges, 
other papers followed up with a . 
story about an overlooked May 
19 decision by a federal judge; 
he had ruled that Casey and oth- ' 
er directors of Multiponics, a 
New Orleans agribusiness ven- 
ture, had misled investors about, 
the finances of the firm. With 
that, Goldwater swung into ac- 
tion, ordering an investigation of 
H| Casey’s fitness for his job. Even 
before the probe began , Goklwa- 
5®tWQG<06th1:r Republican 
Senators, Ted Stevens of Alaska 
i£jsi and William Roth of Delaware, 
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By John Maclean; f 

' • • ■ ' I ,• •• "c -f < ■ : 

W A 3 HI N GTON — It looked rifc first like another steamy sum- 
mer capital scandal, the jowly CIA director besieged on every . 
side by snapping congressmen: trying; to brings him ' doivn to / 
earth. ■ V' •,>:? -/y-NiA/'-if 

But beneath, the ■ vbry, public .bVttle .ovhriAyiHtafn Casey’s' 1 
tenure in the top , CIA spot lies a far more important tug of war ,'j 
about what sort of a spy agency the United States wants to hin,;n 
Will the CIA once again turn tb.covdrt operations as the VvayAj 
to solve U.Sv- problems -.in 'thei world, 'or wily, it. go' thfe‘higli,A 
technology; rout^Jemphasizih.g 'electronic data, collection and ,’’i 
quality analysis? V^y-V ;; •i'.ir"! \ 

: Ini the public; arena,' ;this ’/fundamental question ‘‘never got. /j 
debated. Instead; the .controversy centered on'th'e free-wheeling { 

; financial, dealings. of '.Casey, 'Si - '.mVw.’ i; J. I 

-'' iVithr r.d/ne’A evidence, of Any] (Casey wrongdoing at ;hann,;y 
staunchly - cdhs^'rvfttlve Sen." Barry Goldwater . (R.y Arif.) .star- •: j 
tied everyone, possibfy'hlmself, by publicly calling on Casey to','! 
quit. Geldwater’s" statement^ followed l.-by’t Obbut 10 'days '?, j 
minl-scandalfn .which’ Casey’s chdicecto head 'the clandestine..] 
operations division of.. the. CIA' Max Huge!, was, forced out of; 'j 

t y j - I p/ * *; i *”i * V* . • ' is j 1 '. t~-S '*>‘i <’ ’ ' ' A 

office by disclosures of. shady business' dealings. r> ///v/ : i 

■ , • -•! • '. .. . -Pi.- , : • . • . 

WHAT DID Goldwaier ; have-; against. Casey? .Publicly^ the. ; 
.charge sheet against ' Casey listed two items:' a lapse of V: 
judgment in hiring Hugel, who lacked any. professional qiialifi.-'j 
cations, and Casey’s past financial dealings, which already, had't 
been sifted, through by several congressional’ committees when? 
Casey previously served in ■g6verrtrherih , T. , '" : >'] f 'iS'.if ..PI 
Regarding the l Hugel? appointment/ ''Goldwater 'ichargedfyi 
7 “That in itself constitutes the' worst thing Ch'sey has -dbneV-’;.? 
’ Well, not quite. 


i ;i 



‘served in the predecessor 1 to the' 1 CIA/ the Office of Strategic* Ij 
/Services .(OSS) during Wbrl^-^ar If/r/tA" i'W-i'ii 

Casby„demahded.the CtA/joh as, repayment from President.?! 
/ Reagan for his successful, rrsciie.effprts'hs/Reagart's campaign;^ 
mahager/puliing tbglither.a/b'adiy.di.vlded staff into- A/yinning’ J 

;; cab w 

■ ' intelligence community watchers; describe Casey as ! a lusty=? 
V buccaneer, eager, tt> put American spies to work/throughout the;/] 
'world in the grand old; manner. ... ; /;</: V;. r. .'A • l| 

The apDolntmhnt of Huge!,' they say/ was designed to give' '! 

• " ■> i, * - i A .! , i • 7 t‘: :n «; r, n'-A j 


; Casey an inexperienced but loyal subordinate who? 
;; could be counted on to do his master’s bidding with- j 
r no .questions asked. . ~ 

, THK CHECK 0,V all this underground activ ty is 
/ another personality, . Adm., Bobby Ray In nan, j 

■ Goldwater’s choice for CIA director. Inman . re- J 
. nutation is so. clean it makes George Bush look J 

■ sleazy. ' 

. Inman' eventually landed the No. 2 spot a the ! 

. CIA. He went there from a distinguished tenu e as 
head of the National Security Agency (NSA , the 
nation’s largest and most sophisticated irtelii- , 
gence operation/ The NSA operates satellite and ! 
other electronic spy measures, gathering < uan- j 
tities of data that make the old OSS look 3 <e a . 
mom-and-pop grocery by comparison. • i 

' . -Inman, in short,- is the champion of those who ( 
want the CIA to sharpen its analysis and lata 1 



CIA : 
background 


• established in 19^7 to gather political and miluiry 
information aboGt othsreountries; coordinates ths In* *l!i- 
, gance functions of government agencies as they re ite 
to national security, _• 

®GIA also conducts various secret activities in fort gn 
countries in support of U.S. foreign policy. The age cy 
■ also conducts ■ counterintelligence activities within "ha • 
U.S.' with . the- coordination of the Federal .Bureau of 
investigation and the approval of toe U.S. atto- iey 
. general.’. V'x * ». 

•The CjA also' collects intelligence bn the for- gr> 
aspects of narcotics' prediction, and traffickino. 

•The agency director and deputy director are appoi 'ed 
by the President by and with.the advice and conse? ■ of 
the Senate. The agency is pad of the. Executive Bra- chy- 
the director reports to the National Security Cou Jit. 
which includes the President^. 

•The- CIA’s budget, like .much of its activities; is se et. 

, Reportedly, the agency spends about $2 .billion anno Jiy. 

/Clrogo Trfeur# G^S^»c; Soc/tt»> U j, G w <^ -i r>« n f ’ =*• 
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Six days after Sen. Barry Goldwater (R.-Ariz.), 
the chairman of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee, called on William J. Casey to resign as 
Director of Central Intelligence (DCI), Goldwater 
and the other- members of the Committee unani- ! 
mously declared that “no basis has been found for ! 
concluding that, Mr. .Casey is unfit, to. serve as j 
DCI.” The statement followed the panel’s five- 
hour closed meeting with Casey on July 29 and a 
review by the committee staff of the charges that 
had been made against the CIA Director- 

Although, the inquiry into Casey’s business deal- 
ings and his appointment of Max Hugelis not at an 
end— a few points will be followed up by the Com- 
mittee staff— the events of the last .week or so 
represent a ‘vindication, of Casey, who, by all ac- 
counts, has mover! assertively; to strengthen the 
CIA, and a slap in the face to three members of 
the Intelligence Committee— Goldwater, Joseph j 
Biden (D.-Dei.), and William Roth (R.-Del.)— ! 
and Sen.Ted Stevens- (R.-Alaska), who called on j 
Casey to resign-: V- yr — j 

Perhaps the- most curious aspect of the af- ! 
fair wa3 the performance of Sen. Goldwater, a 
stalwart of the GOP and a long-time Favorite 
of conservatives. The Arizonan, who recently 
pushed the appointment of Samira O’Connor 
\ to th e-Sup re me Court and labeled the Moral 
Majority- her strongest opposition, as 
“fascist,” grabbed front-page headlines by 
leading the assault on Casey, a personal friend i 

of President Reagan, 

On July 23, while- the “Casey affair” was 
heating up; Goldwater called a news conference to ; 
deny-a CBS report that he had privately urged j 
Casey to resign. He had called the item a 
“malicious lie.” Under the impression he was go- j 
ing to defend the CIA! 'director, White House of- 
ficials were dumbfounded when Goldwater public- 
ly called for Casey’s ouster, saying the appoint- -! i 
ment of Max Hugel was sufficient cause “for".: 
either Mr. Casey to decide to retire or for the Presi- . 
dent to ask him to retired’ Goldwater also ques- j 
tioned Casey’s involvementin a New Orleans firm 
called Multiponics. “I believe he’s made the-state- j 
ment that he lost $150,000. We had been told he 
made over $750,000;” Goldwater said. j 

- The next day, Casey, who had the strong sup- j 

trovemfl^m^aslatem^^ ’j 
had been provided with: inaccurate information, i 


Rather than making $750,000, Casey said, “I ost 
my investment- and materials being submitted will 
substantiate that." fact.”..' ’..Those materials .''ere 
delivered to the Intelligence Committee- on fun- 
day, July 26_ ... 

But Goldwater, Sen.-Roth^ and Sen. Stevens. ; 
weren’t willing to wait for an investigation into the 
matter. On July 24 Stevens,, the- majority w lip, 
said Casey should leave “for the good of the a ,en- 
cy.” On thesameday. Sen. Roth, up forieelec ion ! 
next year, declared that “The Director of the » HA 
must be above suspicion, and to borrow a ph ase : 
from President Eisenhower, ‘cleaner th in a 
hound’s tooth.’ ” He said, “I believe it is imr ossi- ; 
ble for Mr. Casey to effectively discharg - his j 
duties,” adding, “He should go— now.” : 

Adding his voice to the. chorus. Sen. Riden ! 
(D.-Deh) told the New York Times* “I hop he’s : 
not on the job Monday.” " . - ; 

It was left to a Democratic member of the om- 
rqittee. Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D.-Wash.), t > ex- 
press the sentiments 6f many who believed that 
Casey was being railroaded. In a July 2( ap- 
pearance on “Meet the Press,” Jackson saic . “it j 
looks like they’re trying to lynch him in pub’ic,” ; 
adding, “I think very clearly they are trying o do j 
Mr. Casey in without an opportunity to be he trd ” j 
Jackson said the Huge! appointment w is a j 
mistake, but that he was unable to explai t the j 
other “so-called issues”. coming to the fore “ ill of j 
"a sudden.”' - " " - ■ i 

The truth is that the Hugel appointment, a Sen. j 
Paul Laxalt (R.-Nev.) pointed out in-a’Ji ly 25 
news" conference called to defend Casey, 1 ,*.* was a | 
matter of intense consideration within the'a icr.cy j 
and the consensus was actually developed v ithin j 
the agency to go with Mr. ; HugeI.” CIA D.-puty i 
Director Admiral Bobby Inman, who was loid- j 
water’s first choice to head the CIA, has tated ; 
publicly that he supported the Hugel appoint nent. < 
Furthermore, although - Casey has taker full j 
responsibility for the Hugel selection. Case ■ also ; 
says that Hugel’s name was proposed by another j 
top CIA official. It was thought that Hugei’s ex- j 
perience as an international businessman could be ; 
extremely valuable to the CIA. ■ - j 

In light of the- facts in the case, the Hue :! ap- j 
pointment, according to Goldwater logic, was suf- | 
firient cause for the entire top echelon of the CIA l 

c\A&omfaom(mmQmQr2XMMt& casey j 

out. Columnists Evans and Novak explained that \ 
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ion Managers 


By William Safire 



WASHINGTON, Aug. 5 — “Oecep- 
tion management” is. the term of art 
. applied to the decade-long campaign 
by Soviet officials to persuade Ameri- 
can inteiligence evaluators that the- 
Soviet Union is not violating arms con- 
' 'troi agreements. . 

The first inkling of duplicity came tO' 
us' in May 1972 via ‘‘Gamma Guppy,” 
our tuning-in to limousine telephone 
conversations between Leonid Brezh- 
nev, Andrei Gromyko and Soviet: mis- 
sile designers at the Moscow summit 
conference. 

These transcripts quoted Mr. Brezh- 
nev talking about a ‘‘main missile” 
that had never been mentioned in 
SALT negotiations, which turned out 
to be the SS-19. The surprised Henry 
Kissinger considered this “sharp prac- 
tice,” but not a treaty violation. Adm. 
Bobby Inman, first at N.S.A. and now 
at C.I.A., obeys an old order to with- 
hold these conversations from intelli- 
gence community analysis. The admi- 
i ral, who startled his aides by blabbing 
about sources and methods on late- 
night TY, has waged a vendetta 
against David Sullivan, a C.I.A. ana- 
lyst who dared quote from them in a 
1978 SALT verification study, which is 
called “the report that never was.” 

The-next inkling of deception man- ' 
agemenbcame with the realization in 
1978 that American intelligence esti- 
matesof the “circular error probable” 
had been, .shockingly wrong. Soviet j 
missiles. were far more accurate than I 
theC.LA.’s RayMcCroryhad been led I 
to believe.- the 300 SS-1S missiles idone, j 
each with 10 warheads, could destroy | 
our l,CO0 land-based Minuteman mis- [ 
siles. That is when we began to bear j 
about “the. window of vulnerability,” j 
which came nearer on each analysis.’ ( 


A third piece of evidence about sys- 
tematic deception surfaced with what 
former Detense Intelligence chief 
Daniel Graham last week called “the 
most serious” breach of U.S. security 
in recent years: the theft of the opera- 
tion manual of the KH-11 spy satellite 
We had induced the Russians to think 
our KH-IL was an innocent communi- ! 
cations satellite, treating it differently ' 
from our spies in the sky, but it carried 
a high-resolution camera. The Rus- 
sians thought it was safe to cheat 
under KH-11; when they obtained the 
manual, the cheating stopped. 

Soviet deception managers must 
know our surveillance capacity, but 
occasionally we get a break: a care- 
less Russian radar operator made it 
possible for us to discover that enor- 
mous radar facilities supposedly to be 
used only for “early warning” were 
really .battle-management ABM 
radar, an egregious treaty violation. 

Other evidence of deception man- 
agement: when an anthrax epidemic 
oroke out near Sverdlovsk, we sus- I 
pected a germ warfare factory in | 
operation, but the Russians will per- t 
rait no on-site inspection and will give 
no treaty-required explanations. And 
whan sa discovered them encoding 
seme- messages from their satellites 
introducing the possibility of surprise 
attack, our softer SALT sellers permit- 
ted non SALT-related encryption ” 
i foolishly letting the Russians decide 
what is “SALT related.” 
j Now that we know that deception 

i management has f^ten the Soviet prnc- 

j tice 011 arms control for the last dec- 
ade, what is the Reagan Administra- 
tion doing about it? 

hard - ! ‘Ters urged that 
the U.S. delegation to the Standing Con- 
sultative Commission in Geneva 
headed by Brig. Gen. John Lasater tell 
a Soviet general, Viktor Starodu’bov 
that we wanted explanations for these 
obvious Soviet treaty violations before 
going forward with either Theater Nu- 
clear Force or SALT negotiations, for 
which the Russians are so eager. 


nuMiitns did not even .> us the 
courtssyofadiplomaticdod.fi except 
where photographic evidenc was in- 
controvertible, they told us to nick cur 
complaints in our ear. 

This Soviet stonewalling n SALT, 
aas oeen kept secret becaus (a) our 
ally, Chanceiior Schmidt,, rants to 
minimize the serious verifica ion issue 
on SALT, auguring an even n ore seri- 
ous verification issue of th- iter nu- 
clear missiles, which can be .► idden on 
trucks in garages; (b) General Haig 
does not want to upset Andrei 
Gromyko before - their S< ntember 
meeting in New York, and (c) the 
Anns Control Agency chief Eugene 
Rostow, whose heart is in ■ ne right 
place on the overriding impo tar.ee- of 
verification, is under press re from 
soft-liners at State and C.I.A. 

The Russians are not being ecistive 
because they are paranoid; they fight 
verification because decepL >u man- 
agement is their game.' Real! u in toe 
.Reagan ranks are hopeful lb- - the re- H 
sumption of the Verification Panel J 
abandoned by Carterites, as well as- 
the coming appointment of William 
Van Cleave as Chairman of ne Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee o ACDA, 
will signal a much-needed ne- percepl 
tion of deception. 
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B :irry Goldwater, the senior senator 
from Arizona, had finally dropped off 
to sleep after a taxing day last week when 
the telephone rang. CIA director William 
J. Casey was on the line, anguished and 
angered by what he had just heard— the 
senator’s televised call for Casey’s resigna- 
tion. ‘"I can’t believe you said that," Casey 
said. Goldwater, not at his best at that 
hour, according to a friend, immediately 
shot back: “Well, Bill, you better believe it, 
because that’s what I said.” 

Goldwater, chairman of the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence, was hardly 
alone. Key committee members agreed 
that Casey had to go, and they said so 



The director: Buying himself a weekend 


publicly— diverting attention from Ronald 
Reagan’s initiation to summitry at Ottawa 
and presenting him with the first political 
crisis of his Administration. In public, 
Reagan’s men described their boss as hav- 
ing "full confidence” in Casey. But pri- 
vately, aides were troubled by the chorus 
of criticism from Capitol Hill. White 
House spokesman David Gergen conceded 
that the “climate” might change as a result 
of an intelligence committee staff report, 
due this week. 


destabilize the regime of Libyan leader 
Muamrnar Kaddafi (page 19). 

In tact, White House officials were begin- 
ning to translate their concerns about Casey 
into action. Newsweek learned that a 
search has already begun for possible re- 
placements for Casey, with three retired 
Army generals heading the list. They in- 
cluded Ambassador-at-Large Vernon Wal- 
ters, a former CIA deputy director; Daniel 
O. Graham, a hard-right former director of 
the Pentagon’s Defense Intelligence Agen- 
cy (DIA), and Samuel V. Wilson, who has 
served as both DIA director and deputy 
director of the CIA. Conspicuously absent 
from the Administration short list was the 
current CIA deputy director, 
Adm. Bobby Ray Inman, a for- 
mer director of the National 
Security Agency. His absence 
reflected a deepening rift be- 
tween top Reagan aides who 
want to amend the CIA charter 
to give the agency more lati- 
tude in covert operations and 
Inman — an intelligence pro- 
fessional who believes the 
CIA’s real problems are inad- 
equate funding and a deterio- 
rating analytical capability. 

Going Public: Goldwater’s 
decision to go public in the Ca- 
sey affair was almost as big a 
surprise to the senator as it was 
to Casey and the White House. 
Privately Goldwater had often 
expressed hope that Casey 
would resign. He agreed to face 
TV cameras Thursday night to 
deny an inaccurate CBS News 
report that he had advised Ca- 
sey directly to step down. But 
responding to a reporter’s . 
question, he confirmed his own 
grim conclusion about the CIA 
boss. “That he appointed an 
inexperienced man to be, in ef- 
fect, the nation’s top spy was , 
bad enough,” Goldwater said. 
“Hugel’s appointment is . . . sufficient . . . 
for \Ir. Casey to retire or the President to 
have him retire.” ; 

Others quickly followed suit. Republican 
whip Ted Stevens of Alaska, whose loyalty 
is valued at the White House, said that 
conversations with other members of the 
Senate intelligence committee and the Sen- 
ate defense appropriations subcommittee 
had persuaded him that his friend Casey- 
should leave the CIA "for the good of the 
agency.” When Majority Leader Howard 



Official scrutiny of Casey’ 
cord over the years has not p 
from serving as chairman of ■ 
and Exchange Commission, 
tary of State for Economic 
president of the Export-Impc 
newspaper stories a fortnight . 
that two Federal judges in r 
had cited Casey for financial 
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gressional sources said there ' 
that Casey was too willing 
“harebrained” schemes. Aft 
about the Libyan operation, ‘ 
members of the House intellige 
tee took the unusual step of wr 
to the President to object, byp; 
and Hugel. During the Carter 
tion, such objections were regis: 
ly with former CIA directo 
Turner when he briefed the pa; 
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David Wise 



William J. Casey has survived a3 CIA director, at 
least for the moment, but the wrong conclusions will 
probably be drawn from the Senate investigation of 
his activities and the pratfall from power of. his spy-, 
master. Max Hugel. FkP' 

The moral of the story, some will assume, is that the 
CIA should be left to the professionals. That, of 
course, is precisely what the powerful network of Old 
Boys, both inside and outside the CIA, would Like the 
public to think. The intelligence professionals, the ca- 
reer spies, prefer to regard “the agency* as their pri- 
vate preserve. Outsiders are poachers. 

While the controversy may have appeared on the 
surface to be a struggle between the Senate intelli- 
gence committee and Casey, the real struggle was 
over who will control the CIA. Arrayed on one side 
were Casey and the president, who gingerly sup- 
ported his CIA director. On the other side were the 
Old Boys, the present and former CIA professionals, 
and their allies on Capitol Hill. 

It was an old battle played out again with a new ' 
cast of characters. Back in 1965, President Lyndon 
Johnson appointed Adm. William F. Rabom Jr., the 
man responsible for the development of the Polaris 
missile, as CIA chief. The Old Boys were annoyed. 

Within weeks, stories found their way into print re- 
porting that at CIA meetings Rabom was a muddle of : 
confusion, "so unlettered in international politics, as ; 
Newsweek put it, “that he could not pronounce or 
even remember the names of some foreign capitals 
and chiefs of state.” Six months later, Raborn was out 
as CIA director. With the admiral piped ashore, John- 
son named a professional, Richard Helms, to the post 
Besides Rabom and Casey, at least two other out- 
siders who served as CIA directors were targeted by 
the professionals. President Nixon named James A. 
Schlesinger to the job in 1973. Schlesinger fired a 
number of Old Boys, arousing much ire within- the 
agency. Under Jimmy Carter; Adm. Stansfield Turner 
managed to survive as CIA chief, but many old agency 
hands refer to him mockingly as "the Admiral. 

The current flap had its unobtrusive beginnings late 
in March when Casey quietly moved John McMahon 
out as deputy director for operations (the CIA’s covert 
side) to head intelligence and analysis. Then, ore May 
11, Casey tapped Hugel, who had worked with him in 
. the Reagan campaign, to be the DDO. 

Only four days later, on May 15, Cord Meyer, the 

covert-operator-turned-columnist, surfaced Hugel’s 

name, revealing the appointment of “a rank ama- 
teur” to head the agency’s cloak-and-dagger direc- 
torate-The drama had begun- .jU'-T.-. i 
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Two brothers, forrher business associates of the 
Brooklyn-born Hugel, went to The Washington Pest 
On July 14, within hours of the newspaper’s publica- 
tion of charges of improper or illegal business activities 
; by Hugel, he had resigned.. There were those who 
argued, albeit not seriously, that the disclosures only 
proved Hugel’s superior qualifications for the job. Ac- 
cording to the Hugel tapes and other revelations in j 
The Post the spymaster had threatened to kill a law- j 
yer who got in his way, warned his business associate j 
that he would hang him by the testicles and admitted j 
(in his unpublished autobiography) that he was a bar, 
informer and a bunko artist To top it all, he beat the 
CIA lie detector. What finer background could any - ; 
one have to head the CIA’s dirty tricks division? 

But Hugel went quickly dosvn the tube. Perhaps,' 
one anonymous White House official speculated, 
with some help from "former intelligence officials.” 
Whether anyone, inside or outside the CIA greased • 
the ways for Hugel’s fall, remains, like so much 
about the agency, clouded in mists. But it is very j 
clear that Casey’s appointment of Hugel, a one-time 
sewing machine manufacturer, rankled the CIA pro- 
fessionals like nothing in recent memory. ' 

From the tree-shaded lanes of Langley to the Fed- 
eral-style homes of Georgetown, the sputtering could 
be heard wherever old spooks gathered. It was as 
though a busboy had suddenly been made a Mem- 
ber of the Club. Unheard of! 

On the very day that Hugel resigned, stories mys- 
teriously surfaced noting that a federal judge — two 
months earlier on May 19 — had ruled that Casey 
and -others had “omitted and misrepresented tacts’’ 
to investors in Multiponics, Inc., a company that 
owned farm acreage in the South. In succeeding 
days, Casey’s image came to resemble nothing so 
much as a series of ducks in a carnival shooting gal- . 
lery. One duck carried a sign reading "Multiponics.” 
Others read “Vesco,” "ITT,” or had similar labels of 
cases in which the CIA director’s name had figured . 
in the past. No sooner would one duck be shot down 
than another would pop up. . 

Casey had concealed a $10,OCO gift, said one 
story. Casey had links to a New Jersey garbage 
man who might have links to the Mafia, said an- 
other. Soon Barry Goldwater and other influential 
Republicans were calling for Casey’s resignation. 
In the midst of it all, Samuel and Thomas McNeil, 
Hugel's accusers, vanished. 
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J - Washington 
|°R a while, it seemed all too familiar. A newspa- 
per account raised questions about a well-known 
public official. Influential senators called upon him 
to step down for the good of the country. A commit- 
tee investigation was launched; probers and prey are fol- 
lowed around town by troops of reporters. 

But beyond that, the drama of William J. Casey failed 
to follow the script. Last week, there was no terse resigna- 
tion announcement. Rather, the momentum seemed to dis- 
sipate as rapidly as it had built, leaving many genuinely 
puzzled. Virtually all Democrats and Republicans of the 
SenateSelect Committee on Intelligence, which isstill offi- 
cially investigating charges of financial misconduct 
raised against Mr. Casey, agreed that the affair was un- 
usual in large part because the object of the inquirv was. 
the Director of, Central Intelligence. 

“Another important difference,” argued Senator 
Richard G. Lugar, Republican of Indiana,, “was that it 
was the Senate Intelligence Committee that was in 
charge.” The panel, Mr. Lugar noted, is unusual because 
it is handpicked by the Senate leadership to reflect a range 
of “responsible” ideology and because of the sensitive na- 
ture of the activities it monitors. 

The Casey affair, however, has demonstrated that in 
at least one critical respect, the intelligence panel seems 
to have become similar to other Congressional panels. 
“The committee has become more like the Senate as a 
whole,” observed Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr., a Demo- 
cratic member. “The separation of powers has been 
muted in every aspect under Republican control 

Like the community it watches, the intelligence panel 
operates in an atmosphere, of secrecy unparalleled on 
Capitol Hill. So, while panel members’bumed about Mr. 
Casey’s appointment of Max C. Hugel, a campaign aide 
and intelligence novice, as head of covert services, their 
sentiment was not publicly aired until Mr. Hugel was 
forced to resign in the wake of a financial scandal . 

But when it did blow up, it became what Senator Rob- 
ert Packwocd, Republican of Oregon, called a “one-week 
wonder.” The private grumbling of the panel chairman. 
Senator Barry Goldwater, that his choice and the agency’s 
deputy director, Adm. Bobby R. Inman, had not gotten the 
top agency job erupted in a suggestion at an impromptu 
press conference that Mr. Casey step down. Only four days 
later, aftera five-hour closed meeting with Mr. Casey, Mr.. 
Goldwater and the panel vice chairman, Senator Daniel 
. Patrick Moynihan, said “no basis had been found for con- 
cluding that Mr. Casey is unfit to serve.” 

Whfjt had happened? For one thing, Mr. Casey and 
Admiral Inman both visited members to assure them that 
the agency would respond more quickly and fully to com- 
■ mittee calls for consultation. Friends and supporters of 
Mr. Casey called committee members on his behalf. 

Also important was whispering from the White House 
and the "intelligence community” — former and current 
intelligence officials and their friends — warning that 
scandal and a prolonged inquiry would deny the agency 
the morale and stability it requires to do its job. Even if 
Mr. Casey were to step aside, White House aides said that 
the top job would not go to Admiral Inman, the commit- 
tee’s favorite, and that he might even lose the deputy’s 
post because proposed nominees for chief had former or 'l 

the White House and Senate leadership successfully fo- 
'. cused the controversy not on Mr. Casey’s management of 
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William J. Casey 

the agency, but on allegations of improoriety In his former 
business dealings and on the lack of due process being af- 
forded him. They were outraged at colleagues who cubed 
for Mr. Casey’s resignation before an inquiry had begun. 

Mr. Lugar said that the committee had last week in- 
vestigated the matter sufficiently to issue the preliminary 
judgment expressed by Mr. Goldwater and Mr. Moynihan 
But Mr. Biden noted that the panel had not yet interviewed 
a single former business partner of Mr. Casey’s nor had 
the staff reviewed the transcript of the court cases at 
issue. Nevertheless, committee members all agreed that it 
was essential to the agency’s stability that they issue at 
least some statement; the price of Mr. Biden’s support 
was a Democratic counsel to assist in the investigation and 
a committment to explore “loose ends.” 

Tbe committees were not always so attuned to their 
constituencies. Established in 1975 to investigate allega- 
tions of substantial improprieties, the Senate panel, then 
headed by Senator Franx Church, concluded after a 15- 
month Inquiry that while the national intelligence system 
was a “permanent and necessary component of our gov- 
ernment,” the agencies had committed abuses. Rather 
than rely on the previous practice of sporadic conversation 
with favored House and Senate leaders, the Church com- 
mittee recommended permanent oversight committees. 

Initially, the agencies, stunned and angered by the 
public rebuke, resisted cooperation. But with the conser- 
vative tide sweeping the country came the call for a rein- 
vigorated intelligence capability. Indeed, commit*,. • 
members are among the most vigorous proponent t -I me 
agency s requests for greater resources, more flexibility ' 
and exemption from public disclosure laws. Senator i 
Biden, for instance, says a thorough investigation of the.! 
charges against Mr. Casey is needed precisely because ! 
Congress might resist unleashing the agency if it lacks • 
confidence in the oversight panels- | 

The staff inquiry, therefore, is likely to continue. Pri- ; 
vately, however, some senators are concerned that Mr ! 
Goldwater’s quixotic and mercurial behavior may impair ! 
the effort. Others think he has been chastened by the Casey 
affair. “It’s going to tone him down a little,” a Republican 5 ] 
committee member predicted. Perhaps. Still others are! 
concerned that a future disclosure about Mr Casev’s con- 1 

pm W0+R8006O02 a failed covert 

operation may again trigger calls for an inquiry — or ac- 
cusations that the panel failed to do its job. . 
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Congress Considers Amendments 
To Freedom of Information Act 

The Freedom of Information Act, which was first 
passed in 1966, and then passed again in amended and 
strengthened form in 1 974, has come to be accepted as 
an everyday part of American life and as a pillar of 
democratic government. The disclosure requirements 
of FOIA as amended are sweeping and rigorous. They 
embrace all government agencies, including intelli- 
gence and law enforcement agencies; and, while mak- 
ing provision for the withholding of records on nation- 
al security grounds, they do not provide a blanket 
exemption for confidential intelligence or law enforce- 
ment files but require, instead, that each document 
and each paragraph in each document be carefully 
checked for the purpose of segregating releasable from 
non-releasable information and assuring the maximum 
possible disclosure. 

Like all new legislation, however, FOIA was to a 
certain degree experimental. The sponsors of FOIA 
wanted to reinforce the citizens’ right to know, they 
wanted more open government, and they wanted to 
put an end to the abuses perpetrated in the name of 
government secrecy and executive privilege. This the 
Freedom of Information Act has accomplished. But it 
also had certain effects that were unintended by our 
legislators. 

When President Ford vetoed the amended FOIA in 
October 1974, he justified his action on the grounds 
that it would adversely affect the intelligence commu- 
nity and the law enforcement community and was 
otherwise “unconstitutional and unworkable.” His 
veto was overridden by a vote of 371 to 31 in the 
House, and 65 to 27 in the Senate. An increasing num- 
ber of Senators and Congressmen have come to the 
conclusion that the experience with the Act has borne 
out some of President Ford’s misgivings, especially in 


terms of its impact on the intelligence and law enforce- 
ment communities. Reflecting the growing misgivings 
in Congress, five bills containing separate amendments 
have been introduced in the Senate, and 27 in the 
House. 

During the month of July, House and Senate com- 
mittees took testimony on the pending amendments to 
FOIA. There appears to be a widespread bipartisan 
and public perception that national security require- 
ments make it mandatory to modify the Freedom of 
Information Act in several important respects. The 
administration has indicated that it plans to submit a 
package of its own amendments towards the end of 
September. It is unlikely any action will be taken on 
pending bills until this package is received and 
evaluated. 

For the information of the readers of Intelligence 
Report, we have decided to devote this entire issue to 
the Freedom of Information Act and the testimony of 
some of the principal witnesses who appeared before 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on the Constitu- 
tion and the Senate Intelligence Committee. 

In the pages that follow we reproduce extensive 
excerpts from the testimony of Robert L. Saloschin, 
former chairman of the Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee, Department of Justice, and a consultant to the 
Standing Committee on Law and National Security; 
from the testimony presented on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Department of Defense and the 
CIA; and from the testimony of Steven R. Domfeld 
on behalf of the Society of Professional Journalists, 
Sigma Delta Chi. While there were many other wit- 
nesses before the House and Senate committees, we 
believe that the extracts we here present will enable 
our readers to better understand the positions of the 
principal government agencies concerned with national 
security, as well as the arguments advanced by those 
who are opposed to any significant changes in FOIA. 
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